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find among them many terse and pointed phrases.   A few
exceptions may be noted.

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent minds as
robberies of the deserving.

To most men, experience is like the stern lights of a
ship, which illumine only the track it has passed.

He that will fly without wings must fly in his dreams.

The wise only possess ideas; the greater part of
mankind are possessed by them.

The man's desire is for the woman ; but the woman's
desire is rarely other than for the desire of the man.

Something inherently mean in action! Even the
creation of the universe disturbs my idea of the
Almighty's greatness.

The last saying is characteristic of this great idler;
the sayings of the greatest man of action of his time, the
Duke of Wellington, have become, like those of his ducal
predecessor, La Rochefoucauld, more famous. ' Nothing/
he wrote after Waterloo, ' except a battle lost can be half
so melancholy as a battle won' ; and his sayings : ' All
soldiers run away, madam' ; ' I don't care a twopenny
damn what becomes of the ashes of Napoleon Bonaparte';
' When my journal appears, many statues must come
down ' ; f Always make water when you can ' ; are still
remembered, as also his remark when he first saw the
Reformed Parliament: ' I never saw so many shocking
bad hats in my life/ Also remembered is the story of
how, when someone accosted him in the street with the
remark: ' Mr. Higginbottom, I believe/ the Duke
replied : ' If you believe that, you will believe anything/

Of the poets of the time, besides Coleridge, Keats and
Shelley have written a few aphorisms about their art, as
when Keats said:

Poetry should surprise by a fine excess, and not by
singularity.